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PREFACE 

The studies of American trade unionism which have 
heretofore been made, apart from descriptions of im- 
portant historical episodes, fall into two classes. They 
either deal comparatively with some one phase of the 
subject or they describe and estimate a single policy of 
some important union. The present monograph differs 
from previous studies in that it aims to give a complete 
description of an American trade union. It has been 
undertaken in the belief that a study which included in 
connected form an account of the history, structure, and 
activities, even of a single union, would serve to supple- 
ment previous contributions by indicating the relations 
between the different parts of the subject. The Printers 
have been selected for description chiefly because their 
history covers a long period, and it is therefore possible 
to trace to their origin policies and methods which have 
since been adopted by other unions. Moreover, the rec- 
ords of the Printers, both local and national, have been 
better preserved than those of any other American union. 

The present study does not include any account of the 
relations of the Printers with the organized workmen of 
other trades. It is a study in trade unionism, in the 
narrower sense, as distinguished from industrial union- 
ism. The International Typographical Union, the cen- 
tral organization of the Printers, and, to a less extent, the 
local unions of printers have included at one time or 
another pressmen, bookbinders, typefounders, stereotyp- 
es and electrotypers, photo-engravers, newspaper writers, 
and mailers. The total number of workmen of allied 
trades thus affiliated has, however, at no time been more 
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than one-tenth of the number of printers. Moreover, the 
unions of allied trades, with one exception, have either 
withdrawn from the International Typographical Union 
to form independent national organizations, or, as in the 
cases of the typefounders and the newspaper writers, have 
dissolved their organizations. Interesting and important 
as the attempts to bring the workmen of all the printing 
trades into a federation are as experiments in industrial 
unionism, they form no integral part of the history of the 
Printers. 

I am deeply indebted to many persons for aid in the 
prosecution of this study. President James M. Lynch 
and Secretary J. W. Bramwood of the International 
Typographical Union have not only been uniformly kind 
in giving information, but have also permitted me to use 
the records of the International Union, which include 
unpublished official decisions and correspondence. Mr. 
William B. Prescott, president of the International Union 
from 1 89 1 to 1898, has spared much time and trouble to 
explain many phases of the union's policy in the light of 
an intimate acquaintance with a most important part of 
its history. The officers of the employers' associations in 
the printing trade have been equally courteous. Secretary 
John Macintyre of the United Typothetae and the late 
Mr. Frederick Driscoll, Commissioner of the American 
Newspaper Publishers' Association, cheerfully gave in- 
formation concerning the activities of their organizations. 
Mr. William Green, as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Typothetae, allowed me to read the unpub- 
lished minutes of his committee. The secretaries of the 
venerable New York and Philadelphia typographical so- 
cieties permitted me to have transcripts made of the early 
minutes of their societies. I have received also much 
valuable help, of which I can here make but general 
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acknowledgement, from the officers and members of local 
unions and from employing printers. 

Suggestion and encouragement have been received at 
every stage of the inquiry from Professor Jacob H. Hol- 
lander. Dr. D. A. McCabe has kindly read a considerable 
part of the manuscript and has made many useful sugges- 
tions. I have followed, as far as my material permitted, 
the classification of trade-union function and the termi- 
nology employed by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their 
"Industrial Democracy." 

Parts of chapter XI appeared in an article, entitled 
"Introduction of the Linotype", in the Yale Review for 
November, 1904, and parts of chapters V and XVIII 
were published in "Studies in American Trade Union- 
ism", edited by Hollander and Barnett (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1906). I am indebted to the editors of 
the Yale Review and to Messrs. Henry Holt and Company 
for permission to reproduce them here. 

George E. Barnett. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
May, ipop. 



